THE  SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
assembled their boys together on the festivals of each of these
three saints, and at the church whose patronal festival it
happened to be. It was a great and a most combative occasion.
The audience of City Fathers and parents, and masters, anxious
that their own aptitude to teach should be reflected in the
success of their pupils, assembled, chattered, and hushed.
Then the scholars, one after another, stood up, and the battle
of words was joined. Fitzstephen must have seen it himself,
perhaps taken part in it, for his description has all the liveliness
of an eye-witness.
Some "hurtle enthymemes," others with greater skill employ
perfect syllogisms. Some are exercised in disputation for the
purpose of display, which is but a wrestling bout of wit, but
others that they may establish the truth for the sake of per-
fection. Sophists who produce fictitious arguments are
accounted happy in the profusion and deluge of their words;
others seek to trick their opponents by the use of fallacies.
Some orators from time to time in rhetorical harangues seek
to carry persuasion, taking pains to observe the precepts of
their art, and to omit naught that appertains thereto. . . .
There are others who employ the old wit of the cross roads
in epigrams, rhymes and metre; with"Fennescine License" they
lacerate their comrades outspokenly, though mentioning no
names; they hurl abuse and gibes; they touch the foibles of
their comrades, perchance even of their elders with Socratic
wit, not to say
"Bite more keenly even than Theon's tooth"
in their "bold dithyrambs.*' Their hearers
"ready to laugh their fill
With wrinkling nose repeat the loud guffaw."1
Fitzstephen's learned editor adds a most necessary footnote to
1 F. M. Stenton. op. cit., p. 28.
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